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For the Southern Teacher. 


‘*THE LAST CONSTANTINE.”’ 


BY MISS A. E. CRENSHAW. 


All herves have had their worshippers. The warlike achiev- 
ments of Alexander, Cesar and Bonaparte have been eulogi- 


zed and commented on by all classes of writers. They have 
been the theme of literary productions, from the moral dis- 
course of the philosopher, to the composition of the school-boy, 
whose youthful ambition fired, by the contemplation of deeds, 
which when viewed in the light of Christianity, are but a spe- 
cies of robbery and murder. But there are those to whom a 
higher meed should be awarded. Those moral heroes, who 
have lived and labored, burdened with cares and sorrows, over 
which they have had no control, and bled and died, martyrs 
in anoble cause, without a gleam of hope of a successful ter- 
mination. Such a hero was the ‘‘ Last Constantine.’’ Per- 
haps there is no character in History, invested with mcre 
grandeur, than that of Constantine Palaeologus, the last Chris- 
tian Emperor of Rome. And when we consider that in the 
fall of Constantinople, the last vestige of that power which 
once held the world in awe, was destroyed, there is a satisfac- 
tion in the thought that its last defender was worthy of its 
best days. 

More than a thousand years had elapsed since the foundation 

1 
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of Rome by Romulus, when the dominion of this shattered 
Empire passed into the hands of Constantine, surnamed the 
Great. Previous to his ascension to the throne, he had em- 
braced Christianity, whether from conviction of its truth, or 
worldly policy is a matter of dispute, but whatever were his 
motives he determined that Christianity should henceforth be 
the religion of the empire. Although the most ofthe Empire 
embraced Christianity, there were many of the chief citizens 
‘of Rome who still paid homage to the heathen deities.. These 
inflamed with jealousy at the spread of the doctrines of the 
Gospel, reproached the Emperor for what they termed “ his 
apostacy.’’ Constantine was so exasperated at their conduct 
that he determined to remove the seat of government from 
Rome to another part of his dominions. Byzantium was a 
town in Asia Minor, situated on the Thracian Bosphorus, and 
commanding the Euxine Sea and Propontis. Its favorable 
situation and other advantages were so many that he selected 
it as the future capital of the Empire. He changed its name 
to Constantinople in honor of himself; and caused it to be en- 
larged, or rather, rebuilt, and greatly beautified. Succeed- 
ing generations and their emperors added to its embellish- 
ments, and from a town of but little importance, it became 
one ofthe greatest cities of the world. The lapse of ages 
have proved the sagacity of the Emperor’s choice; for it with- 
stood the arms of the invading Goths, Vandals, Latins and 
Saracens; survived the ravages of time, and yet remains, a 
monument of its founder’s wisdom. After the death of Con- 
stantine, the Empire became a scene of violence and blood- 
shed. Emperors were created and put down at the option of 
the army; and often the election of a soverign was but the pre- 
lude of his assassination. The Empire underwent a series of 
divisions, reunions and divisions, and after a long period of 
anarchy, the provinces were united for the last time, under 
the sway of one soverign. On his death the empire was divi- 
ded between his sons, never again to be united. These divis- 
ions are known in History as the Eastern and Western Em- 
pires. The History of the Roman Western Empire has no 
connection with our subject, as it is too well known to be recapit- 
ulated here. The Eastern Empire suffered comparatively lit- 
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tle from the ravages of the barbarians who desolated the West. 
Itong maintained its supremacy over Greece, Turkey, Lyria, 
and Egypt; but it became involved in expensive and disastrous 
wars with Persia which wasted its strength and corrupted the 
morals of the people. Most ofthe provinces of the empire fell 
into the hands of the Saracens, and what was preserved from 
them was conquered by the Ottoman Turks, and as we reach 
the close of the 14th century, Constantine and a few leaguers 
around that city was all that remained of the once mighty 
Empire of the East. 

Such was its condition when the advent of its last Emperor 
was announced to the world. Constantine Palaeologus, the 
last Christian ruler of Constantinople, was the oldest son of 
John Paleologns, a Grecian emperor, and Anne, a princess of 
Savoy. The last ofa fallen line, he was born and lived un- 
der the most inauspicious circumstances. His father was an 
imbecile profligate, caring for little but his lusts and pleas- 
ures; and instead of educating his sons, befitting the stormy 
age, he surrounded them with obsequious flatterers, and bro’t 
them up insensible to the duties of their station, unfit to hold 
the reins of government. The disposition and character of 
Constantine's brothers were moulded accordingly, but his own 
lofty spirit soared above the weak principles of his education. 
He had successfully attained the years of maturity, when the 
death of his father occurred. At that time the empire was 
but a poor bequest, and brought its possessor nothing but care 
and sorrow. He found the treasury empty; the nobles enga- 
ged in quarrels with each other and the clergy; the city rent 
by factions; the army enfeebled by fruitless wars. The Em- 
pire was at enmity with all the Western powers, and the Turks 
only waited a favorable opportunity to seize upon its remains. 
Inexperienced in the affairs of government, a feebler hand 
than Constantine’s would have been overpowered with the ca-' 
lamities that pressed upon it, but he bore it with patience and 
fortitude, though his constitution was fast giving way, under 
his adversities and misfortunes. His first act was to send an 
embassy to the Ottoman Porte, bearing offers of friendship 
to the Sultan. Mahomet received the ambassadors with hon- 
or and dismissed them with presents; his gracious approbation 
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announced his supremacy and the approaching downfall of the 
Eastern Empire. Though peace was on his lips, war and ha- 
tred were in his heart. While he was forming amicable trea- 
ties, He was secretly plotting the destruction of his empire.— 
He began the breach of peace by building a fort near Con- 
stantinople; and when remonstrated with by the Emperor, he 
theatened to have his envoys put todeath. Constantine resol- 
ved to unsheath the sword, and destroy the establishment of 
the Turks on the Bosphorus. He was disarmed by the advice 
of his civil and ecclesiastical ministers who advised him to 
trust to time and chance for the common safety, and the de- 
struction of a fort which could not be long maintaied in the 
neighborhood of a great and populous city. 

Midst hope and fear, the hope of the credulous, and the 
fear of the wise, the winter rolled away. The proper busi- 
ness of each man and each hour was neglected, and the Greeks 
shut their eyes to their impending danger uatil the arrival ot 
Spring decided their ruin. Constantine, knowing the weak- 
ness of the empire, still sought for peace, but finding Mahom- 
et resolvd on war, he expressed in his last message to him the 
firm resignation of a Christian and a soldier. ‘‘Since neith- 
er treaties, nor oaths, nor submission, can secure peace, pur- 
sue your impious warefare. My trust is in God above; if it 
pleases him to molify your heart, I shall rejoice in the happy 
change; if he delivers the city into your hands, I submit 
without a murmur, to his holy will; but until the Judge of the 
earth shall pronounce between us, it is my duty to live and 
die in the defence of my people.’’ While Mahomet was 
threatening the capital of the East, the Greeks implored the 
assistance of earth and heaven, nor was Constantine idle.— 
With a spirit worthy of better days, he endeavored to animate 
the fainting hearts of his degenerate subjects, to quell their 
divisions, and to inspire them with his own heroic ardor.— 
Many basely fled form danger, and the avarice of the rich 
witheld from the Emperor treasures which might have raised 
in their defence hordes of mercinaries. Mahomet now de- 
manded the city; but Constantine declared ‘‘he would either 
find a throne or a grave under the walls of Constantinople.’ 
But though his courage was equil to the peril, the strength of 
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the temple was inadequate to the contest. Constautinople, 
even in her last decay was peopled with more than a hundred 
thousand inhabitants; these numbers were found in the ac- 
counts of captivity, not of war, and many of them consisted 
of mechanics, priests and women, and men destitute of that 
spirit which women have exerted for the common safety.— 
The primitive Romans would have drawn their swords with 
the resolution of conquest or death; the primitive christians 
would have embraced each other and awaited with fortitude 
the stroke of martyrdom, but the Greeks of Constantinople 
were dead to every noble feeling, and were too degenerate to 
fight even for their own homes and families. Constantine, 
indefatigable in his exertions to save the city, again endeavor- 
ed to arm his subjects in their own defence; he promised; he 
persuaded; he conjured; but in vain. 


After a siege of 40 days, the Greeks saw that the fate of 
their city could no longer be averted. Constantine at the 
head of 6000 men had bravely defended it against a host of 


besiegers; the diminished army was now exhausted, and the 
and the fortifications, which for years had resisted hostile 
violence, were dismantled by the Ottoman cannon. On the 
assurance of their ruin, the houses and convents were de- 
serted; the trembling inhabitants flocked together in the 
streets like a heard af timid animals, asif accumulated weak- 
ness could be productive of strength, or in the vain hope that 
in the crowd each man might be safe, and invisible. On the 
night preceding the capture of the city, Constantine summon- 
ed the noblest of the Greeks and the bravest of the allies, to a 
farewell banquet at the imperial palace. After having as- 
signed his warriors their duties of the morrow, and appointed 
them to their several sections, the Emperor and his compan- 
ions vowed themselves to death—for all hope of gaining the 
the victory was now gone. They embraced each other and de- 
parted to the church oi St. Sophia, soon to be converted into 
amosque. Here for the last time the rites of Christianity 
were celebrated. Constantine and his companions kneeling at 
the altar received the holy communion, and the blessing of the 
priests, and then separated to prepare for the duties of the 
coming day. As he passed through the streets, the multitude 
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who thronged them pressed foward to catch a last glimpse ot 
his beloved form. Once more his voice was raised, ‘‘If 
there be one among you, my people, whom in pride or in pas- 
sion I have wronged, such pardon as mortals hope from hea- 
ven, I pray him grant to me. And when the empire falls 
and you are slaves, think on the last Constantine as one that 
died for the country he could not save.’’ A gush of tears 
from his companions, and a wail of anguish from the people, 
was the response. He waved his hand and returned to his 
palace. Here he took a last farewell of his mother and sis- 
ters. At the sight of those whom he loved so dearlv the reso- 
lution of Constantine for the first time gave way and he burst 
into tears. The princesses, his sisters hung around him, and 
the palace 1esounded with their cries and lamentations. The 
spirit of the Spartan mother of old seemed to animate the bo- 
som of the empress. She girt his sword to his side, and em- 
braced him, and with tearless eyes bade him adieu. ‘‘Go,”’ 
said she, ‘‘ and do your duty as an emperor and a warrior.— 
We shall meet agaiu on high.’’ 

The most painful duty was now over. He returned to his 
apartment and snatched a few hours of repose; calm and se- 
rene he repaired to the ::cene of conflict. At the hour of sun- 
rise the Moslem hosts began the attack. Constantine and his 
handful of warriors, fought with the courage of despair, but 
the Turks were animated with the confideace of strength, and 
the hope of plunder if they won, and Paradise if they fell.— 
The Greek nobles fell one by one fighting at their emperor's 
side, until he alone was left. Seeing that he must die he de- 
termined that his death should be worthy of his life. Throw- 
ing aside his cumbrous robes of royalty, he defended himself 
against a host of besiegers until at last, overpowered with 
numbers and covered with wounds, he fell, and with him the 
last vestige of the empire. 

His body was found on a heap of the enemy whom ‘he had 
slain, his sword was still in his hand and a smile wreathed his 
lips as though his last thought was of heaven. He obtained 
his wish, and found a grave beneath the walls of that city in 
whose defence he had so nobly perished. 
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EARLY RISING. 


“ Early to bed, early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 


Having promised you, gentlemen, when yon were in Lex- 
ington, to write something for the Water-Cure Journal, I 
now comply, and send you this. All of Dr. Franklin’s max- 
ims are good, and the one at the head of this article is the 
only one as to which Ido not agree with him. Perhaps I 
would agree did I know certainly the old doctor’s full meaning. 
Lord Chesterfield, in his letters to his son, says he was always 
an early riser; he got up every morning at eight o'clock. I 
do not suppose Dr. Franklin would have called that early ri- 
sing; nor do I belicve that he would have approved of people 
rising this time of year at half past three or four o’clock in the 
morning. I conclude, then, that early rising is good and 
proper, and of much benefit every way, for all who practice 
it. But it is too indefinite to say Rise Early. Some definite 
time, or hour, should be fixed for the different seasons of the 
year, when people should leave their beds. Iam satisfied, after 
many years observation and thought, that the farming com- 
munity, everywhere, where I have lived, get up too early du- 
ring the spring and summer. ° ° ° * 

There is no more common error than thé popular belief that 
the farming community are the most long-lived; especially is 
it untrue when it is applied to the strictly laboring class.— 
They ought to enjoy far better health and live longer. than 
they do; for their regular habits, plain and uniform food, 
their temperance (by necessity), and freedom from many cau- 
salities, to which other men are subjected, should secure for 
them better health and longer lives than other men enjoy; 
and would certainly do it, in my opinion, but for their too 
early rising, especially, and working too many hours in the 
day. 


It is well known to every one who rises at day-break, that 
during the hottest weather of the summer it is very sensibly 
cooler at day-break, than any other period of the twenty-four 
hours. Ihave traveled a good deal in stage coaches, and have 
olten observed the passengers in the hottest weather of sum- 
draw their cloaks or shawls about them at daybreak. Many 
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persons, especially way passengers, who have on their sum- 
mer cloathes, and do not think it nenessary when they leave 
home to take any wrappings, often suffer from the chilly air 
at day-break ; and many take colds which often lead to serious 
consequences. Nobody should rise until this chilly period has 
passed. Now the laboring community during the months of 
May, June, July, and August, asa common thing, start to 
work in the morning in their shirt-sleves. They all suffer 
more or less, from an uncomfortable, chilly feeling, every 
morning throughout the entire summer. This, by slow de- 
grees, does great injury to their general health and constitu- 
tional vigor. During the campaigns of Napoleon, on account 
of the excessively hot days, it was determined to march at 
night, and rest and sleep during the day ; but it was soon 
found out that so many more men and horses gave out and 
died when they marched by night and slept during the day, that 
they returned to day marches. It is said that horses sleep 
about day-break more soundly than at any other period of the 
night. And it is almost universally remarked that the early 
morning nap is more enjoyed than any other. How often do 
we hear it remarked by physicians and nurses, and others at- 
tending the sick, ‘‘ I/we can only be allowed to sleep for an 
hour or two in the niorning we can do without sleep for the 
rest of the day. Many physicians go for weeks during epi- 
demics with no more sleep than this morning nap, and enjoy 
good health all the time. 

It is hardly to be supposed that my advice will be followed 
by the farming community, for this matter of early rising, as 
in some other things of every day life, their prejudices are 
unconquerable. This earth as man’s abode, is some six thou- 
sand years old, and yet the vast body of mankind have not 
learned to cook properly their daily food ; and no greater insult 
can be offered to housewives generally than to make a sugges- 
tion as to the cooking. I recently heard a lady say, with a 
toss of her head and a great deal of satisfaction, that she boil- 
ed all of her fresh meats every day before she roasted them.— 
I said nothing, because I felt sure it would insult her if I told 
her that by her process she made the meats unfit to eat. 

But to return to early rising. My notion is, that in this 
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latitude, 38 deg. 6 min. N. (and the further you go north the 
more does this apply), we should work by clock time and not 
by sun time. I would recommend that during the months of 
of May, June, July, and August, the laboring community 
should rise at half-past four o’clock ; during September, Octo- 
ber, and November at five o’clock ; for December, January, 
and February at half-past five o’clock; and for March and 
April at five o’clock. During the first and second periods 
named, they would have twelve hours for work of daylight, 
with an hour and a half or two hours’ rest during the middle 
of the day. Twelve hours of diligent werk will accomplish 
more than fourteen of lazy, sleepy work. A few words about 
breakfast. The farmers in this State commonly breakfast du- 
ring the spring and summer at five o’clock in the morning.— 
That is, they go to breakfast, but they can’t eat. About ten 
o'clock they get hungry and eat a lunch, which spoils their 
appetite for dinner, which comes on about twelve o’clock.— 
Besides this, the female members of the family generally go 
to sleep in rhe forenoon, and many of the men, that is, the 
masters or proprietors, do the same thing. 

In the slave States the negroes take their naps behind the 
plow or over the hoe-handle. In my opinion, it would be bet- 
ter if the laboring men took simply a cup ef coffee before they 
go to work, and then about eight o’clock eat their breakfast. 
They would then enjoy their meal, and have more physical 
vigor. In ague and fever countries it would promote health 
and prevent the chills to a great extent, if no member of the 
family left their beds until the sun was half an hour high.— 
I was told by a lady who was born and raised in Louisville, 
that her father never allowed his doors to be opened till nine 
o'clock A. M. during ague and fever months, and that they 
never had a case of ague and fever, but enjoyed uniform health, 
while Louisville was terribly afflicted every summer with 
agues and fevers. I do not think it necessary to stay in the 
house till nine o’clock to prevent ague and fever; but that 
if people would not go out in miasmatic countries until half 
an hour by sun, they would enjoy better health. 


2 
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It will be said by all who differ with me, that a vast majori- 
ity of the great men of the world were very early risers.— 
John Wesley rose the year round at four o’clock. He was 
a man of delicate constitution, and yet he lived to be 
over seventy years of age, and was always a man of very 
laborious habits. He is a man, a fair representative of early 
risers in the best acceptation of the practice. But it is not 
considered that it is a very different thing to rise at four 
o’clock and stay in your room and read and study, from 


g0o- 
ing out in the dew and chilly air in your shirt-sleeves to 
work. This subject is well worth consideration, ann I trust 
my article will call the attention of the community to it. 
Jxno. C. Darpy. 


— Water-Cure Journal. 


ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS. 


There is something very fascinating in the study of electri- 
cal phenomena. This is doubtless owing to its mysterious 
nature—its imponderable character, irresistible power, ani 


peculiar modes of operation. Most persons are interested in it 
when it comes in the condition of atmospheric electricity, ac- 
companying the rolling thunder, illuminating the darkness 
of night with its flashes, and sometimes shivering noble struc- 


tures into fragments in an instant. As the season has now 
arrived when its destructive effects are frequently experienced 
in injury done to life and property, we take this opportunity 
of saying a few seasonable words on the subject, our attention 
having been principally directed to it by the letter of Judge 
Caton, published on another page. It is certainly a very de- 
sirable object to be able to obviate the dangers of lightning 
during those storms which are beyond man’s control. We 
believe that Franklin made a discovery in the simple light- 
ning-rod which can accomplish this object. There are many 
hundreds of instances on record which prove that these sim- 
ple agencies, when carefully erected and of sufficient capacity, 
are perfect protectors against disruptive electric strokes. We 
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cannot tell why it is that lightning prefers to travel quietly 
by one medium, such as metal conductors, and refuses to do 
so by others; we only know that such is the fact. Itis by 
providing such conductors to carry atmospheric electricity from 
a charged thunder-cloud to the ground, that disrupted dis- 
charges which cause damage to buildings are prevented. The 
best conductor is silver, but copper is very nearly as good, and 


as it it is much cheaper, it is very extensively used, especial- 
ly on ships. In regard to the size of such conductors, it has 
been found that a rod of copper three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter or an equal quantity of copper under any form is” 


capable of resisting the heating effects of any discharge of 
lightning yet recorded. Most of the common conductors, 
however, are made of iron, and these answer very well; but 
care should be exercised that they be of greater diameter for 
high than low structures, so as to lessen the resistance. A rod 
of iron three-fourths of an inch in diameter and perfectly united 
from top to bottom, is considered of sufficient capacity for any 
house from fifty to sixty feet in height. If it rises ten feet 
above the roof, it is held to be sufficient for protecting an area 
extending forty feet from it in every direction. This point, 
however, is not fully settled. A lightning conductor should 
be carried down into the moist earth or a drain or well in eve- 
ry case, and be terminated with a plate of iron or copper, ac- 
cording to the metal employed. All the masses of metal near 
the conductor in a house should be united to it, so as to have 
a perfect connection with all the conducting agents. Some 
houses which have had lightning-rods secured to them have 
been shattered, but itis believed that there had been some im- 
perfection in the metallic connections in all such cases. 


Many persons have erroneously supposed that lightning- 
rods attract the electric fluid, and that they are pointed for 
this object. We corrected this idea on pages 305 and 367, 
Vol. I. (new series) of the Screnrrric AMERICAN, and in answer 
to these remarks we received a vast number of communications 
disputing our position. Since that period; an article in the 
North British Review (for last November), by Sir David 
Brewster, contains the following sentences:—‘‘It will scarce- 
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ly be credited that so late as 1838 the East India Company, 
on representation made to them by some of their officers, re- 
moved the lightning conductors from their powder magazines 
and other public buildings, on the ground that building. with 
conductors were more frequently struck than those which 
had no such proteetion. Sir William Harris justly observes, 
in reference to this subject, that ‘‘conductors cun no more be 
said to attract or invite a discharge of lightning than a water- 
course can be said to attract the water which flows through it 
at the time of heavy rain.’’ 

This is very high authority, and those who doubt the utili- 
ty of such agents for protecting houses and ships from the de- 
structive effects of lightning would do well to pay attention 
to one of the facts which Sir David Brewster adduces. He 
states that all the vessels in the British navy are now furnish- 
ed with lightning conductors, and that during the past few 
years, while one hundred merchant ships have either been to- 
tally destroyed or severely injured by lightning, not a single 
ship of war has been materially damaged. As quite a num- 
ber of our merchant vessels are either set on fire or otherwise 
injured by lightning every year, we hope our shipping merch- 
ants may now be induced from such evidence to furnish all 
their vessels with good conductors. The idea held by most 
persons that these agents attracted lightning has tended to 
prevent their more general application. Let all prejudices be 
banished from the minds of an intelligent people, and let sci- 
ence and correct observation exercise their just influence in 
fluence in the community.—Scieniific American. 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


TAE PATERNAL ROOF. 


BY REV. DOCT. E. A. DOSTER. 

Around the paternal roof cluster many of our most hallow- 
ed associations. The occurrences of our halcyon days may be 
obliterated, and the mind in all things else become a perfect 
blank, yet the remembrance of our natal home will retain all 
its tenacity. Sorrow may bow the head, grief gnaw the heart 
and unnumbered difficulties hover over our pathway, but 
while the sun shines above the horizon of death, the remem- 
brance of the paternal roof will form an oasis in the wilder- 
ness of life where the weary traveler may find rest. It was 
here we spent the days of sunny childhood; care was un- 
known, nor sorrow felt; all was one sunshine of perfect bliss, 
and the dreamy vista of coming years was illumined with 
blissful anticipations and glorious hopes. It was here we 
lived when the heart knew no grief, when the thoughts were 
pure, the immagination uncorrupted and our steps were gui- 
del by a mother’s council, and a father’s advice. Here the 
wickedness, the hypocracy, and selfishness of the world was 
unknown, the future seemed a bright panorama of solid enjoy- 
ment; in the drama of life in which we soon expected to play a 
part there was nothing to mar the bright prospect. 

It was here we saw a mother weep, and a father bow in 
bitterness of soul. I was here we heard our mother pray 
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that the Omnipotent One might overshadow her offspring by 
his own Almighty wings; here we heard from a father’s 
lips lessons, which, in the day of eternity, will either enable 
us to join in the seraphic host of the new Jerusalem, or aid 
in banishing us forever from the presence of God. It was 
here our mind was trained, and our habits formed. Jt was 
here the seed was sown, which shall bring forth a plentiful 


harvest, or falling upon a rocky soil, fail to produce anything 
useful in life, or beneficial in death. Whocan tell the untold 
joys on the one hand, and the bitterness of soul caused by a 


recurrence to the associations of the paternal roof. If our 
conduct has been in accordance with a mother’s counsel and 
consonant with a father’s advice, the reminiscence will be 
blissful , but if their lessons dictated by love and fervent desire 
for our usefnlness and happiness have failed to keep us aloof 
from the road to death, it will harrow the soul. We may 
bask in the sunshine of Italian skies, or shiver in the cold of 
Greenland’s icy mountains; we may wander far away from 
our childhood’s home, but still the place it occupies in our 
hearts will be secure. When friends desert, when foes assail, 
when fortune frowns, when sorrows come, when joys depart, 
and the Jast hope is gone, turn thy back upon all else, spurn 
the hollow friendships of earth, and hie thee to thy childhood’s 
home. ‘The same glad welcome of the days of old will be ex- 
tended, and the same sweet smile will greet thee, unless its 
occupants have passed the dark portal of the tomb, and their 
bodies hidden in the gloom of the grave. Ifthy progenitors 
yet remain, you will find a shelter from the fierce tempest that 
rages without, a calm retreat in which you may forget the 
ils of life, a haven in which your tempest-tost bark may be 
moored in safety. 

Let him who is basking in the sunshine of fickle fortune’s 
smile, remember that the adulation paid and the friendship 
extended is as hollow as the joys of the inebriate, and evanes- 
cent as the morning cloud. The visitation of poverty would 
exert the same influence in driving them away, and producing 
« change in their conduct, as the sun in evaporating the dews 
of heaven, let parefits reflect what a halo of glory they may 
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throw around the paternal roof, and how dear they make the 
reminiscence by following the direction of the Bible. 

What is that which has caused ‘‘the small stil voice’’ 
of conscience to whisper in the ears ofthe midnigt as- 
sassin, the bachinalian, and the robber? It was the mother’s 
tender love and heartfelt prayer, producing their influence.— 
“The paternal roof;’’ there is a magic in the sound; it thrills 
the soul, it purifiesthe heart, and turns the thought s of the ills 
of life to the joy of the Celestial City. If its occupants are 
gone down tothe grave, and the corrosive and corrupting in- 
fluence of time are visible in the old tenement; if its pristine 
beauty and glory have departed, let it sadden thy heart that 
itmay afford thee a type, or a symbol of life’s joys and sor- 
rows, that it may tell thee that mutability is written upon 
everything, and that eternity will soon burst upon man, and 
his doom be irretrievably fixed either for weal or for woe.— 
Let it lead thee to Zion’s ways, to the new Jerusalem where 
will be a reunion of broken ties, where the widow’s wail, and 
the orphan’s cry will be heard no more, and the glad shout 
of Zion’s redeemed shall reverberate within the pearly walls 
of the ‘‘ City of Habitations.”’ 


THE SECRET OF CHEERFULNESS. 


With far fewer than half the world is life a happiness.— 
Disease renders thousands miserable! perhaps poverty still 
more. But there are many in every land who are uncursed with 
sickness or poverty, who have around them every appliance 
for physical and mental comfort, and yet are beyond expres- 
sion wretched. They live on discontentedly from day to day, 
and successively pass the mile posts on the wearisome road of 
existence with heavy hearts and flagging spirits. They never 
feel that it is a joy to live; that it isan estatic happiness to 
have the blood bounding through the veins and painting the 
cheeks with ruddy hues of health. Life is indeed to them ‘‘a 
poor player;’’ and were it not that there is a dread mystery 
about ‘‘that undiscovered country from whose bourne no trav- 
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eler returns,’’ they would wish its play soon over. Why is 
this existence so gloomy to them; this beautiful earth so col- 
orless; the sun’s glory so dim; “this brave o’erhanging fir- 
mament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fires no oth- 
er than a foul and pestilential congregation of vapors?’’ It is 
because they merely live and do not act—eat, drink, and sleep, 
but do not work. 

Labor is the greatest promoter of happiness and cheerful- 
ness. Hear it, ye sons and daughters of indolence, who 
lounge upon downy cushions, and draw out a miserable exist- 
ence amid the horrors of boredom. You want something that 
will make your limbs feel less heavy, your head less like a 
bustle ofdulness, Pick up some implement, an axe, a spade, 
a needle or a pen, and go to work. Any employment that 
keeps your mind active or your hands in motion, will save 
you from ennui. Some kinds of labor may be more healthful 
than others, but any is better thannone. Listen to that plow- 
boy whistling merrily as he passes your window on the way 
to his work. He arose from his straw bed at five this morn- 
ing, and has notsat a moment since. He will be up and bus- 
ily stirring, with scarce an hour’s cessation, until eleven to- 
night. You think his lot a hard one. Perhaps it is; but 
would you not give the best suit in your wardrobe—nay, half 
your fortune, for his flow of spirits—to be able to whistle as 
merrily, and to laugh with the same intensity of enjoyment? 
It is possible for you to possess these, without making any 
such sacrifices. Just give up something of what you miscall 
ease, and adopt some business that will infuse life into your 
heart and frame, and which will cause you to live instead of 
merely to exist. Do this, and whether you hold the plow or 
bend over the ledger, our werd for it, the days will pass swift- 
ly enough. 

There are too many people in the world who are insensible 
to any incentive to action than self-interest. Their notion of 
duty extends no further than of duty to themselves. When 
they have supplied themselves with all that their habits or 
tastes require, they think that they have discharged the full 
measure of their obligations. If fortune has relieved them 
from the necessity or working for themselves, they can per- 
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ceive no reason under the sun why they should work at all.— 
Of that self-denying philanthropy that prompts one to labor 
for the moral and intellectual advancement of his race, they 
can form no conception. That generous ambition which in- 
cites one to do all that his talents and his circumstances allow, 
they never felt, All the emotion that they ever feel is an ig- 
noble and blinded self-love, which looses sight of the fact that 
even in working for others, they are the largest sharers in the 
profits. This mistaken self-love is the chief reason why so 
many persons are indolent, despondent and miserable. 

‘¢To labor and to love is the sum of life ;’’ and he who fails 
in both of these, cannot be said to live. It is not allotted 
unto all who toil to have princely coffers, and an abundance 
of all the fat things of this earth; but they go not unreward- 
ed. He who labors cannot be miserable, though he may not 
be prosperous. Employment will impart cheerfulness that 
will cause the days to pass by easily and swiftly, and fill the 
nights with quiet rest. If these be combined with his zealous 
industry, a warm love for his fellow men, and a reverential 
love for his God, whether he be rich or poor, his ways will be 
ways of pleasantness, and all his paths be peace. L. 


- = 


THE BIBLE CONFIRMED. 


On the temple walls of ancient Egypt, among the figures 
ofmen and gods and many historical records, there frequently 
occur certain oblong parallelograms with rounded corners, en- 
closing various hieroglyphics. These cartouches, as they are 
called, often stand over the image of some king, and being 
deciphered, are found to contain his name, titles, etc., and 
seem to be somewhat like the royal signet of modern princes. 
Each king has a cartouch of his own, and in some cases these 
kings are identified with kings known to us through history. 
Among these are Shiskak, 2 Chronicles xii. 1-9; Tirhakad, 2 
Kings xix. 9; Pharoah Necho, 2 Kings, xxiii. 29-35; and Sa- 
baco II, or So, 2 Kings, xvii. 4, mentioned in Bible history. 

3 
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This last King, So, was of the Etheopian or twenty-fith di- 
nasty, and his cartouch is well known to the student of Egyp- 
tian antiquities. 

Egypt lay at a distance from Assyria, and an army from 
the one country could not reach the other without going 
through the Jewish territory, or traversing vast and almost 
impassible deserts. Yet the Bible informs us that at one pe- 
riod these two nations were frequently in conflict with each 
other. Thus we find Assyrian armies in Egypt, Egyptian 
armies on the borders of Assyria, Jeremiah xlvi. 2, and the 
Jews were involved in the strifes of these powerful neighbors, 

King Josiah was defeated and slain by an Egyptian army 
on its march through Assyria. Hosea, king of Israel, made 
a treaty with So, King of Egypt, to help him throw off the 
yoke of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, bnt the result was an 
Assyrian invasion and the first great captivity of the king- 
dom of Israel. This So, or Sabaco II, was succeeded by Tir- 
hakah in Egypt, and Shalmaneser in Assyria by Sennacherib, 
and hostilities existed during both reigns, 2 Kings, xix. 9, 
war alternating with peace—the campaign followed oy the 
treaty. Rut who could have hoped to find any new verifica- 
tions of these statements of Scriptures after the lapse of 2,500 
years. 


Yet this has been done. In the mound of Kouyunjik, re- 
cently explored ou the site of Nineveh, the ancient capital of 
Assyria, are found the remains of a palace built, as its own 
records inform us, by Sennacherib. One of its chambers 
would seem to have been a hall of records, for in contained a 
large number of pieces of fine clay which was used in those 
ages as sealing-wax and is used now in sealing important doc- 
uments; and manuscripts have been found in Egypt with 
these clay seals still attached to them. 


One of these pieces of clay in Sennacherib’s palace, presents 
us with two seals, one a royal of Assyria, and the other, the 
well-known cartouch of Sabaco, or So, King of Egypt, just as 
stands on the Egyptian monuments, thus showing a probabil- 
ity that a treaty between the two monarchs had been deposit- 
ed here, and furnishing an unexpected confirmation of the 
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Bible history. —. . document itself, and the cord by which 
it was attached to the seal, have long since turned to dust, 
but the seal with its double impress, though buried for ages, 
has come to light, and is now in the British Museum. The 
two kings affixed their seals toa document which perished 
like themselves; but in their act the hand of the Most High 


affixed an aditional seal to his holy word, which is true and 
abideth forever. 


THE CAVE OF DEATH. 
A THRILLING SKETCH. 

From Hugh Miller’s posthumous work entitled the ‘* Cruise 
of the Betsey,’’ we take the following interesting account of 
the cave in which the whole people of the Island of Eigg, one 
of the Hebrides, were smoked to death by a neighboring clan, 
the McLeods: 

We struck a light, and worming ourselves through the nar- 
row entrance, gained the interior, a true rocky gallery, more 
roomy and lofty than one could have anticipated from the mean 
vestibule placed in front of it. Its extreme length we found 
to be two hundred and eighty feet; its extreme breadth twen- 
ty-seven feet; height, where the root rises higest, from eigh- 
teen to twenty feet. The cave seems to have owed its origin 
to two causes. The trap rocks on eaoh side of the vault-like 
crevice which separates them are greatly decomposed, as if by 
moisture from above, and directly in the line of the crevice 
must the surf have charged, wave after wave, ages ere the last 
upheaval of the land. When the Dogstone at Dunnollg exis- 
ted as a sea-stock, skirted as agli, the breakers on this shore 
must have dashed every tide through the opening of the cav- 
ern, and scooped out by handsful the decomposing trap with- 
in. 

The process of decomposition and consequent enlargement 
is still going on inside, but there is no longer an agent to 
sweep away the disintergrated fragments. Where the roof 
rises highest, tne floor is blocked up with accumulations of 
bulky decaying masses that have dropped from above: and it 
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is covered over its entire area by a stratum of earthly rubbish 
which has fallen from the sides and ceiling in such abundance 
that it covers up the straw beds of the perished islanders, 
which still exist, beneath, as brown, mouldering felt to the 
depth of five or eight inches, Never yet was a tragedy enact- 
ed on a gloomier theatre. An uncertain twilight glimmers 
gray at the entrance, from the narrow vestibule, for all with- 
in, for two hundred feet, is black as with Egyptian darkness. 
As we passed on with our one feeble light among the dark 
mouldering wall and roof, which absorbed every straggling 
ray that reached them, and over the dingy floor, ropy and 
damp, the place called to recollection that hall in Roman 
history, hnug and carpeted with black, into which Domitian 
once thrust his senate, in a frolic, to read their own names on 
the coffin lids placed against the wall. The darkness seemed 
to press upon us from every side, as ii it were a dense jetty 
fluid, out of which our light had scooped a pailful or two and 
that was rushing in to supply the vacuum; and the only ob- 
jects we saw distinctly were each other’s heads and faces, and 
the lighter parts of our dress. 

The floor, for about one hundred feet inwards from the nar- 
row vestibule, resembles that of a charnel house. At almost 
every step we came upon heaps of human bones grouped to- 
gether, as the Psalmist so graphically describes, ‘“‘as when 
one cutteth and cleaveth wood to the earth.’’ They are ofa 
brownish, earthly hue, here and there tinged, with the excep- 
tion of a few broken fragments which have disappeared; for 
travellers in the Hebrides have of late years been numerous 
and curious; and many a museum—that of Abbottsford among 
the rest—exhibits a skull in memorial of the Massacre ef Eigg. 
We find, too, further marks of visitors in the single bones sep- 
arated from the heaps, and scattered over the area, but enough 
still remains to show, in the general disposition of the remains, 
that the hapless islanders died under the walls in families, 
each little group separated a few feet from the others, Here 
and there the remains of a detached skeleton may be seen, as 
if some robust islander, resistless in his agony, had stalked 
out into the middle space ere he fell; but the social arrange- 
ment is the general one. 
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And beneath every heap we find, at the depth as has been 
said, ofa few inches, the remains of the straw bed upon which 
the family had lain, largely mixed with smaller bones of the 
human frame, ribs and vertibre, and hand and feet bones; 
occasionally, too, fragments of pottery, and various other im- 
pliments of heusewifery. The minister found for me, un- 
der one family heap, the pieces of a half-burnt, unglazed ear- 
then jar, with narrow mouth, that, like the sepulchral urns of 
our ancient tumuli, had been moulded by the hand, without 
the assistance of the potter’s wheel, and to one of the frag- 
ments there stuck a minute pellet of gray hair. From under 
another heap he disinterred the handle stave of a child’s woo- 
den porringer, (bicker,) perforated by a hole still bearing the 
mark of the chord that hung it to the wall; and beside the 
stave lay a few of the larger and less destructible bones of the 
child, with what for a time puzzled us both not a little—one of 
the grinders of a horse. 

Certain it was, no horse could have got there to have drop- 
ped a tooth—a foal of a week old could not have passed it- 
self through the opening, and how that single grinder, evi- 
dently no recent introduction into this most mysterious cave, 
could have possibly got mixed up in the straw with the human 
bones, seems an enigma somewhat of the class to which the 
reel in the bottle belongs. I found in Edenburg an unexpec- 
ted commentotor on the mystery in the person of my little 
boy, an experimental philosopher in his second year. I had 
spread out on the floor the curiosities of Eigg, and among the 
rest the relics of the fragments of the porringer; but the 
horse’s tooth seemed to be the only real curiosity among them 
in the eyes of little Bill. He laid instant hold of it, and ap- 
propriating it as a toy, continued playing with it till he fell | 
asleep. 

I have now little doubt but that it was first brought into 
the cave by the poor child amid whose mouldering remains 
Swanson fonndit. The little pellet of gray hair spoke of fee- 
ble old age involved in this massacre, with the vigorous man- 
hood of the island; and here was a story of unsuspecting in- 
fancy amusing itself on the eve of destruction with its toys.— 
Alas for man! ‘‘Should I not spare Ninevah, that great ci- 
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ty,’’ said God to the angry prophet, ‘‘ wherein there are more 
than six score thousand persons who cannot discern between 
the right hand and the left?’’ God’s image must have been 
sadly defaced in the murderers of the poor inoffensive children 
of Eigg, ere they could have heard the wailings raised, no 
doubdt, when the stifling atmosphere within began to thicken, 
and yet ruthlessly persist in their indiscriminate destruction. 
* * * . + * “< ” * * 

**Some hundreds of years ago,’’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘‘a few 
of the McLeods landed in Eigg from Syke, when, having great- 
ly misconducted themselves, the Eiggites strapped them in 
in their own boats, which they set adrift on the ocean. They 
were, however, rescued by some clansmen; and soon after a 
strong body of the McLeods set sail from Syke, to revenge 
themselves on Eigg. The natives of the latter island, feeling 
that they were not of sufficient force to offer resistance, went 
and hid themselves, (men, women and children,) in this secret 
cave, which is narrow and of great subteranean length, with 
an exceedingly small entrance. It opens from the broken 
surface of a steep bank along the shore, and as the whole coast 
is cavernous, their particular retreat would have been sought 
for in vain by strangers. So the Sykemen, finding the island 
uninhabited, presumed the natives had fled, and satisfied their 
revrngeful feelings by ransacking and pillaging the empty 
houses. Probably the moveables were of no great value.— 
They then took their departue and left the island, when the 
sight of a solitary human being on the cliffs awakened their 
suspicions and induced them to return. Unfortunately a 
slight sprinkle of snow had fallen, and the footsteps of an in- 
dividual were traced tothe mouth of the cave. Not having 
been there ourselves at the period alluded to, we cannot speak 
with certainty as to the nature of the parley which ensued, or 
the terms offered by either party; we know that those were 
not the days of protocols. The ultimatum was not sotisfacto- 
ry to the Sykemen, who immediately proceeded to adjust the 
preliminaries in their own way, which adjustment cunsisted in 
carrying a vast collection of heather ferns, and making a huge 
fire just in the very entrance of the Uam Faaingh, which they 
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kept up for a length of time; and thus by “one fell smoke,”’ 
they smothered the entire population of the island. 


THE “GOOD-NIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIJOURNEY. 


It was a Sabbath evening, 
In Spring’s most glorious time, 
When tree, and shrub, and early flower 
Were in their fragrant prime, 
And where the cloudless sun declined, 
A glow of light serene, 
A blessing on tne world he left, 
Came floating o’er the scene. 


Then from the verdant hedge-row, 
A gentle descent stole, 
And with its tide of melody 
Dissolved the listening soul ; 
The tenants of that leafy lodge, 
Each in iis downy nest, 
Pour’d fourth a fond and sweet “ good-night,” 
Before they sahk to rest. 


That tender, parting cavol! 
How wild it was and deep, 

And then with soft harmonious close 
It melted into sleep; 

Methought, in yonder land of praise, 
Which faith delights to view, 

True-hearted, peaceful worshipers, 
There would be room for you. 


Ye give us many a lesson 
Of music high and rare, 

Sweet teachers of the lays of heaven, 
Say will ye not be there? 

Ye have no sins like ours to purge 
With penitential dews ; 

Qh! in the clime of perfect love, 
Is there no place for you? 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


THE TEACHER’S LIFE 


“Start your school in what condition you please, and it willsink speed. 
ily to the level of the prevailing intelligence and morals among its pat- 
rons.”"—Extract from Dr. Garland’s address delivered before the Ala. Legisla- 
ture, Dec. 12th, 1860. 


The teacher’s life is not unfrequently one of dissensions, 
and vain efforts to find support for his tottering authority.— 
Burning with a passion for educational fame, feeling that his 
country’s wellfare is dependent upon no other profession more 
than his own, he is suddenly appaled by intolerable abuses 
which he is not allowed to correct. He is required to yield 
the reins of his government to one, and to pay rigid defer- 
ence to the opinions of another. A persecuting generation 
would rouse a laborious class from a fancied lethargy, and 
would subvert their liberties. 

A young gentleman of rigid morality has graduated with 
high honors at one of the most respectable institntions of learn- 
ing. He chooses the teacher’s profession. Soon he wakes 
up to the consciousness of occupying a position beneath his 
aspirations and previous standing, struggling against incor- 
rect ideas of education and humiliating ideas of the teacher. 
He obtains another position. This is superior to the other in 
some respects, but is considered hardly respectable. He toils 
in a house “‘ringstreaked, striped and speckled,’’ and in dis- 
gust once more seeks his fortune elsewhere. Despite the 
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neighborhood whims of mothers and aunts, he succeeds in el- 
evating his new institution into state notice, when General 
Pompous, Major Sanctimonious, Doct. Cider, milk & Co., in- 
terfere with him and prevent him from exciting an expanded 
degree of educational spirit. Such men are stumbling blocks 
to educational progress. They become offended with the 
teacher without a cause. And what can he do? There is no 
justice for him this side of Heaven. 

Is not this a true picture? It is a matter of reioicing that 
a better day is beginning to dawn. D. 


- ge 


EDUCATION AS IT SHOULD BE. 


BY PROF. J. F. TARRANT. 


By a critical examination of the usual curiculum of study 
traversed by the youth of the present day, several deficien- 
cies will be detected, in so far as the completeness of the usu- 
al system of study is concerned. These deficiences are more 
the result of custom than otherwise. From the middle ages 
until this era, the course of study pursued by youth, has con- 
sisted most entirely of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. That 
youth who has pored over the requisite texts on these sub- 
jects, is unhappily considered educated, ready to fold around 
him the toga virilis; when, in reality, he is not more than 
half educated. 

This educational curriculum of the middle ages consisted 
entirely of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. When we re- 
member that in those days no modern tongue had, as yet, 
assumed form and consistency ; that science was fettered with- 
in the prisonhouse of magic and alchemy; that Latin and 
Greek were the language of students, allover the European 
world, we can but pronounce the course of study sufficiently 
comprehensive for the age. From that period—the very 
dawn in the advancement of science and literature—to this, 
the noonday of their glory, the course of study has remained 


comparatively unchanged. How deplorably insufficient is its 
4 
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adaption in our day! Since science has elevated herself to her 
present dizzy height, and the modern languages of every civ- 
ilized land have assumed form and consistency, Latin and 
Greek are mere excrescences, except as promoters of intellect- 
ual discipline. Earth’s deepest, darkest caverns have been 
explored and their long-hidden mysteries disclosed to the en- 
raptured vision of Nature’s votary; the planets have all been 
made to revolve in ‘‘ harmonious motion;’’ the wonderful 
phenomena of the vegetable kingdom have been penetrated ; 
the fiery lightning has been snatched from its dread abode, 
hurled with its natnral rapidity along a defined pathway, 
and even made to cut through the currents of the ‘‘hoary 
deep,’’ sending electric thrills through the hearts of two con- 
tinents. Modern languages have, as it were, sprung into ex- 
istence with untold treasures of poetry, eloquence and knowl- 
edge, to those sufficiently educated to appreciate them. Yet, 
after this advancement in the scale of learning, we are wont 
to regard natural science and modern languages as subjects of 
secondary consideration, in constituting them a portion of 
necessary education of youth. Far be it from us to decry 
the study ofthe classics. They have afforded us too much 
pleasure, and we have derived too much material benefit from 
this study to speak of them lightly or in derisive tones.— 
Those who have endured the atrocities of the empire with 
Tacitus, who have penetrated into Gaul with Cvesar ; heard 
Cicero thunder against Catiline, or Demosthenes against Phil- 
ip; who have half-sung, half-read the odes of Horace, or kept 
time to the lofty verse of Virgil ; who have pondered the mar- 
velous teachings of Socrates, or enjoyed the melifluous words 
of Plato; who have traced the resouuding line of Homer, or 
listened to the animating strains of Pindar ; would reluctant- 
ly depricate that, the study of which is so important to intcl- 
lectual improvement and intellectual science. As a means of 
intellectual improvement, the classics occupy a pre-eminent 
position, and, as a connecting link between ancient and mod- 
ern times, they are invaluable. 


It is almost needlsss to mention the importanée of proficien- 
cy in the principal European languages. viz; German, French- 
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Spanish and Italian. In our own country, of all countries, 
is this most important. Daily ship loads of foreign immi- 
grants, who but slowly acquire our tongue, are cast upon our 
shores, and settle large districts of country. Our commercial 
marts swarm with French, Spanish, German, and Italian set- 
tlers; so that to the young man of any profession, and of any 
business, there is not any intellectual attainment more highly 
necessary. A knowledge of French and German may be said 
to be indispensable. Early youth is really the season for 
learning these languages, for that is most certainly the prop- 
er time for the acquisition of oral speech of whatever tongue. 
By a proper system, and under the direction of a skillful 
teacher, 2 youth between the ages of seven and fifteen can 
achieve a good knowledge of French and German, and if de- 
sirable, of Spanish and Italian as easily as English, and as 
permanently. How few teachers apply themselves toward 
the attainment of this end in the education of their charges! 
Even the amount of French, Spanish, and German acquired in 
our colleges, is a mere beginning. If a young collegian suc- 


ceeds in gaining a sufficient knowledge of a modern language 
to enable him io translate it into passible English, he has 
achieved a high mark. 


We are guilty of a similar neglect in regard to the natural 
sciences. We grow up tn utter ignorance of the wonderful 
operations going on in the vast domain of nature. We know 
not the starsabove our heads, the pebbles beneath our feet, 
the air which we breathe and in which we move. The ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms we view only as creations of the 
Great Architect, without any knowledge of their mode of ex- 
istence, their constutution and their relation to man. Count- 
less myriads of the winged creation are before our light and 
we are ignorant of their habits, tueir admirable structure, 
and their heavenly design. Flowers scatter their fragrance 
around our pathway, the rustling grain waves in the fields, 
the tall trees of the forest murmur in the breeze,—we know 
their use, but nought of the infinite wisdom displayed in their 
structure. Weare ignorant of the nature of soils, of the 
chemistry of bread, of the chemistry of wine. We are total- 


4 
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ly ignorant of our own being, of the laws of health, exercise 
and diet, of the ventilation of our habitations. Of these 
things the college taught youth knows something, but every 
youth has not the advantage of college halls. 

Besides the superlative amount of real knowledge of which 
we deprive our youth, in neglecting the study of natural sci- 
ence, we are disparaging that talent to which, perhaps of all 
others, we owe the greater part of our success in life—obser- 
ation—a talent which only a constant attention to the natural 
world fosters and develops, which by practice learns us more 
than all the musty, ponderous tomes of a dozen Bodleian li- 
braries. The boy who will turn aside in disgust from Virgil 
or algebra, will stand for hours behind the pneumatic trough, 
will explore the hillside with hammer in hand and joy in his 
breast; will cheerfully consume days in using the lever, the 
wheel and axle, and pulley. Thus will he develop the talent 
of observation, gaining at every moment real, positive knowl- 
edge. 

As regards the study of mathematics during early youth, it 
seems a plan of doubtful merit for a boy to delve through pure 
dry reason, ere he has scarce the acquisition of oral speech in 
his own language. The reasoning powers should not be tax- 
ed before the age of twelve or thirteen. 

Can any one now conscientiously deny that youth is the 
proper season for the acquisiiion of language ; that those mod- 
ern languages whieh are most important to us in our profes- 
sional life, should be added to our system of education; and 
that the talent of observation should receive its proper norish- 
ment ? 

But look again at what our education omits. The neglect 
of our physical educaiion has been a great error with us. In 
our endeavors to secure intellectual culture, in the most expe- 
ditious yet not always in the most sapient manner, due def- 
erence has not been given to the health and physical ability 
of the young scholr; and as a consequence of the neglect of 
proper exercise and physical training, the result has been 
disease, deformity and premature death, in no small number 
of instances. The body no less than the mind demands the 
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constant care of all educators and trainers of youth; both re- 
quire their appropriate discipline that health, beauty and 
grace may be found in unision with mental improvement, re- 
finement and taste. [low seldom is it realized as the result 
of our present system of education! How often is this so- 
called education arrested or frustrated by physical infirmities, 
the legitimate consequences of a violation of the laws of na- 
ture, and of neglect of the requisite means for the preserva- 
tion of the health of the body! Whata limited number of 
our students ever boasted of a ‘‘sana mens in sano corpore !’’— 
How can all these evil consequences be avoided? Well 
would it be if we would stop in our modern career, and imi- 
tate the ancient Greeks. They had established gymnasinms 
in every town andevery school. Indeed the schools themselves 
were termed gymnasia. Here, besides the ordinary studies 
of grammar, rhetoric, poetic literature and laws of the land, 
gymnastic exercises, as leaping, running, wrestling, throwing 
the discus or quoit and javelin, were continually practiced.— 
We say, then, that every public school should have connect- 
ed with it a space of ground provided with all the necessary 
apparatus for these exercises, viz: balancing bars, ladders for 
climbing, flying steps, poles for leaping, &c. It way be ask- 
ed why may not the ordinary exercises of walking and riding, 
undertaken by many, be sufficient? The great defect concer- 
ning these exercises is, that they like an object, and conse- 
quently fail of their end ; but in gymnastic exercises there is 


much to excite the mental as well as employ the bodily pow- 
ers. 


One other error in our educational system and we shall 
have done. In the training of our youth we exhibit a perfect 
indiference to the relations he is to sustain to his country. 
Many a boy is carried on over a whole field of foreign study, 
reveling in acres of ancient lore, solving intricate problems in 
mathematical science, withont his scholastic vision ever cast- 
ing even a timid glance at a single page of his own country’s 
history, though abridged into a hundred pages, or ever read- 
ing the first section of his country’s constitution. How many 
American youth are taught anything concerning the politi- 
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cal condition of their country, aside from what they gather 
from the frenzied, peppered thundergusts proceeding from 
the ranting mouth of a stump orator, equally under the infln- 
ence of party and distilled spirit! Yet, these youths are to 
become men, to take our places, to be citizens of this great com- 
monwealth, to control the affairs of a great nation, with its 
destiny, as it were, placed in their hands, and we deprive 
them of that very education essential to these great objects in 
the eventful life of an American citizen. This reckless, scorn- 
ful indifference of ours to all public and political matters in 
our educational system, is becomming a more prominent er- 
ror. ‘‘Man is not a man, 
citizen.’’ 


9? 


said aristotle, ‘‘unless he is a 
If our young men bounded into the great area of 
life, glowing with health and physical vigor, versed in the 
principal languages of men, familiar with all the secrets of 
natural science, fully acquainted with their own country’s 
history, laws, constitution and political condition,—they would 
be more fit to become citizens, to contend for the great prizes 
of life, than if they craw] to the scene, the victims of ill-health, 


ignorant of all science, ignorant of all spoken languages ex- 
cept their own vernacular, and versed in mathematics, Latin, 
and Greek alone.— 


For the Southern Teacher. 


HOURS WITH MY PUPILS. 


This additional work from the pen of Miss Phelps, who has 
already given a large number of educational works to the 
public, comes recommended to all interested in female educa- 
tion, by the nature of the subjects treated of, as well as the 
graceful and easy style in which they are set forth. 

The large and varied experience of the Author in the ac- 
tive business of education, extending over a great number of 
years in difficult sections of the country, has enabled her to 
test the validity of her principles in the interesting and in- 
portant field to which she has devoted her untiring energies. 
The prominence she everywhere gives to moral and religious 
training over the acquirement of mere accomplishments or 
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even the attainment of high intellectual superiority is quite 
cordial and refreshing to those who have at heart the best in- 
terests of woman, or the safety and well-being of society at 
large. It is only by a proper training of the moral emotions 
—the enlightenment of conscience, and the right discipline of 
the will, that woman will be enabled to resist the seductive 
influence of fashion and false sentiment with which society, at 
the present day, is rife;—and only when she is subjected to 
the control of Reason and Conscience can she in any way be 
entrusted with the casket that enshrines domestic happiness 
and the public morals. 8. P. H. 





touths Department. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
BY UNCLE WILL. 


George Washington, was born in the parish which bears 
his family name, in the County of Westmoreland, Va., on 
the 22d day of February, 1732. He was the third son of Au- 
gustine Washington, a respectable planter, distinguished for 
his integrity and large estate. At the age of ten he lost his 
father, and the patrimonial estate according to the law of the 
times, descended to Lawrence Washington, his elder brother. 
At the age of fifteen George entered the British navy as a 
midshipman. Everything was in readiness for his departure, 
when the fears of his afflicted mother induced him to abandon 
the design. After his disappointment in regare to entering 
the navy, he devoted much of his time to the study of mathe- 
matics and surveying. 

At the age of nineteen, when the militia were to be trained 
to resist the encroachments of the French, he received the ap- A 
pointment of adjutant general, with the rank of major. In 
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the unfortunate expedition of General Braddock he served as 
aid-de-camp ; and on the fall of that brave but rash command- 
er, he conducted the retreat of the corps under Colonel Dun- 
bar in a manner that displayed great military talent. At the 
commencement of the revolutionary war, he was selected as 
the most proper person to take the chief command of the pro- 
vincial troops. From the moment of taking upon himself 
this important office, he devoted the great powers of his mind 
to this favorite object, and by his prudence, his valor, and 
presence of mind, he deserved and obtained the confidence and 
gratitude of his country, and,in the end triumphed over all 
opposition. 

The record of his services is the history of the whole war.— 
When the independence of his country was established, he re- 
signed his high office to Congress, and followed by the ap- 
plause and grateful admiration of his fellow citizens, retired 
into private life. His high character and services justly enti- 
_ tled him to the highest gifts his country could bestow, and on 
the organization of the government he was chosen President. 
It was a period of great difficulty and danger. The unsub- 
dued spirit of liberty had been roused and kindled by the 
French revolution, and many Americans were eager that the 
freedom and equality which they enjoyed should be extended 
to the subjects of the French Monarch. Washington antici- 
pated the plans of the factious, and by prudence and friend- 
ship subdued the insurrection and silenced discontent. In 
1795 he completed his presidential career by signing a com- 
mercial treaty with Great Britain,and he voluntarially resign- 
ed his power at a moment when all hands and all hearts were 
united to confer upon him the soverignty of his county. Re- 
stored to the peaceful retirement of Mount Vernon, he devoted 
himself to the pursuits of agriculture. He died after a short 
illness on the 14th of December, 1799. His last words were 
**Doctor, I am dying, but I am not afraid to die.’’ 
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ABOUT A CAT. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


ABOUT a cat! 

Now I suppose every boy over five years of age will turn 
away from this page with huge disgust. To be sure, cats do 
very well for girls to pet, and kittens are extremely handy to 
tease sisters with, in the way ef lifting them up by the skin 
of the neck (the kittens I mean, not the sisters!) and pulling 
them backwards by the tail, to demonstrate that it doesn’t 
hurt them. Oh! no, ofcourse not. They would say so‘if it 
did! Extremely small children, too—boys whose trousers are 
embroidered, and come just below the knees; boys whose 
coats are made of merino and trimmed with plaid, instead of 
broadcloth and no trimming at all; boys whose faces are wash- 
ed by their nurse, and who have not yet arrived at the digni- 
ty of night-gowns buttoned in front, may, perhaps, be amu- 
sed by stories of catt, and birds, and things; but for regular 
soys—who are adepts in the noble game of marbles, who don’t 
cry more than twice a week, and never sit in their mother’s 
laps unless when tney are sick, and have given up bibs, and 
know who the President is, and are let go on the ice without 
their father looking after them—in short, for civilized- and 
enlightened boys, of a jack-knife age, to be supposed capable 
of caring about cats—or in fact anything short of lions, ti- 
gers, and hyenas—is really too absurd. If it were dogs, 
though, perhaps they might while away a quarter of an hour 
or 80; there is a kind of natural connection between boys and 
dogs—but a cat is nothing but a cat! 

_ See here now, youngsters, just you be quiet, and stop pre- 

tending you don’t care about auy thing that isn’t a thousand 
miles off, or doesn’t smell of gunpowder, or hasn’t something 
todo with State elections. It is my belief that you read all 
your sister’s fairy stories on ‘‘the sly,’’ enjoy a regular doll’s 
tea-drinking as much as any one, if there are no grown-up 
people around, and would a great deal rather than not have 

5 
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your mother in the next room when you go to bed. Besides, 
if you insist on having something very sublime and tremend- 
ous, why, I can sit down and talk to you by the hour about 
plesiosauruces, and megalosauruces, and ichthyosaures, and 
mastodons, and megatheriums, and megalonyxes, and honig- 
hnm, and hypozoics, and zemindars, and yulanticuts, and a 
thousand wild beasts that you never heard of—nor I either. 

Rut Iam not going to do any such thing. I am simply 
going to tell you a story 

ABOUT A CAT. 

Once upon a time there was acat. Well, that is not any- 
thing so very remarkable. I suppose there have been upon 
various occasions, first and last, a‘good many cats. Yes, but 
the cat 1 am going to speak of was a distinguished cat—a cat 
of great physical beauty, remarkable intellectual cultivation, 
and excellent moral character. “Bnt even distinguished cats 
are not entirely unknown- ‘There, for instance, was Lord 
Whittington’s cat. You have heard of Lord Whittington, a 
poor scullion, who got tired of turning spits and scouring 
pots; and so ran away one fine summer morning just as_ the 
bells were ringing for the people to get up, I suppose, or to 
go to work. But to this poor scullion the bells seemed to 
chime sweetly and pleadingly: 

“Turn againe, Whittington, 

For thou in time shall grow 

Lord-Maior of London.” 
Consequently, he stopped running away, and began to run 
home again ; and sure enough he did become three times Lord 
Mayor of London, and ¢go rich that he lent the king thousands 
of pounds to carry on the wars in France, and afterwards gave 
a party, and invited the King, and burnt the notes for his en- 
tertainment; so that he never had to pay the money—which 
is such a party as a good many people would like to be invi- 
ted to—and also he built ‘Whittington College, aud Newgate 
Prison, and as good as built Christ-Church, besides feeding a 
great many poor people. Now how did he get all his money? 
Why simply 


“This scullion had a cat.” 
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And one day when his master was going to send out a ship- 
load of goods, Whittington thought he would like to make a 
venture too; so, as he had nothing else, and was, I am afraid, 
rather unstable and shallow in his affections, he bundled up 
his cat and sent her. Well, it so. happened that the ship 
went to a land where cats were unknown, and rats and mice 
were rampant, and ran over the King and Queen as they sat 
at dinner, and carried off the meat, and nibbled all the cake, 
and drank the wine, and made themselves-generally disagree- 
able, but when the cat was brought in, wasn’t there a scam- 
pering? The dynasty of the rats was over. The King was 
king once more. He bought the cat, paying ‘‘ heaps of gold’’ 
for her, which was an enormous price even for so very remar- 
kable a cat. 


‘* Home again came these men 
With their ships loaden so, 

Whittington’s wealth began 
By this cat thus to grow.” 


There, now! what do you think of cats? 
Then there was Puss in Boots—a very energetic and inge- 


nious person, but so enormous and unscrupulous a liar that I 
cannot conscientiously recommend her to your enlightened 
admiration. Still it must be conceded that she displayed a, 
great affection for her owner, anda zeal, a penetration, a 
knowledge of human nature worthy ofa better cause. For 
by her own individual exertions she labored and lied her poor 
shiftless dolt of a master into the estates, titles, and emolu- 
ments of the Marquis of—Caribba, was the name? it is a 
long time since I have read that chapter of history. 

There was also the coquettish cat of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, who really loved a fine young dog that was ‘‘ paying= 
attention to her;’’ but trifled with his affections by flirting 
with a smart fox. However, she learned a lesson that stood 
her in good stead ; for the fickle fox was drawn away from 
Miss Kitten by the superior attractions of avery ugly Miss 
Griffin, whose father was reported to be immensely rich.— 
Now there wasn’t any Miss Griffin at all, but there was a 
rich old Griffin father who had been befriended by the dog, 
and was therefore determined to reward him by giving him a 
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lift in his little love affair; and he very justly thought that 
the way to bring Kitten to her senses, was to show her that 
her Fox lover was worthless ; so he muffled himself up and 
went up stairs, and pretended to be a charming young lady 
Griffin, and carried on a clandestine correspondence with Fox 
outside, and fairly promised to elope with him if he would 
bring a tender young kitten, that she might make into soup. 
of which her father was fond ; and which always put him to 
sleep. Will you believe it—this horrible fox had such a ‘ sa- 
cra auri fames,’’ that he actually wheedled the beautiful Kit- 
ten into going with him to the Griffins, ostensibly for the 
purpose of taking a wald, but really to make into soup.— 
When they got there, the supposed Grifliness was at the 
chamber window, and the Kitten was first drawn up in the 
basket, and then the Fox. But the Griffin was in no hurry 
to take the Fox out of the basket, and began to admire his 
‘lovely, soft tail.”’ 

‘My tail is yours, till death,’’ said the Fox, with a pale 
tuce, for he was a coward, besides being rather dizxy ; ‘‘ but 
just take me out of this basket."’ All ofa sudden Griffin 
clutched his tail, the basket dropped, and there he hung sus- 
pended between heaven and earth. To add to his mortifica- 
* tion, the dog ran out from behind a bush and laughed at him : 
the kitten peeped out of the window and wondered, for she 
wasn't in the secret ; the Griffin began to give him a smart 
lecture on things in general and honesty in particular. Fox 
saw that he was caught, and felt it too, for that matter. He 
made a desperate struggle and freed himself, leaving his tail 
in the Griffin’s hands; but once down, he brought his mind 
to bear on his legs, and ran off as fast as possible. So you 
see between two mistresses, he came to the ground very em- 
phatically, and lost his tail into the bargain ; while his hon- 
est rival, the dog, married the cat, and they lived very hap- 
pily after that. 

While I am on the subject of historical cats, 1 must not for- 
get to mention the famous cat of Wurtzburg, whose heroic 
achievements should be handed down to posterity with that 
of Quintus Curtius. A German architect had agreed to build 
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a bridge over the River Maine; but having more than the 
usual share of Dutch phlegm, being, in short, extremely la- 
zy, he grew tired before the work was fairly begun, and made 
a contract with the Evil One that if he would build the bridge 
for him, he would give him the first living being that passed 
over it. He was cunning in this, as lazy people generally 
are; they have to contrive so many ways to shirk their duties 
that it sharpens their faeulties ; for he worded the contract so 
that any living thing would fulfil it, while the ‘‘ other par- 
ty’’ supposed of course that he meant a human being, and he 
went to work on the bridge with such a right good will that 
it was very soon finished. 

Then he wanted his pay, and stood on the further end of 
the bridge, with outstretched arms to catch the first person 
that should come over. But the architect appeared at the op- 
posite end, opend the folds of his ample cloak, and out leaped 
—a cat, who scudded across the bridge, and was out of sight 
before the astonished victim had time to recover from his con- 
‘sternation at having, for once in his life, been “ caught nap- 
ping.” 

If you don’t believe this, you may just go to. Bavaria and 
see; for there is the city of Wurtzhurg, and the River Maine, 
and the bridge over it, and the very cat herself on the middle 
of the bridge, carved in stone, to this very day. 
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A Worp 10 ovr Frienvs.—The Press will accept our thanks for the 
many kind and friendly notices of the Southern Teacher. A continuation 
of this manifest interest for our success will be thankfully regarded. 

The ?ostmasters who have so generously used their influence in extend- 
ing the circulation of the Teacher have our thanks, and are respectly so- 
licited to continue their kindness. If you do not wish to use personal 
exertion, give this copy and circular to some active friend of Home Edu- 
cation, with a request that he will use his influence in getting up a large 
club. 

Teachers who have befriended us in our effort to promote the cause in 
which we are embarked, have our sincere thanks, and are requested to 
continue to work for us. We should be pleased to see our Journal in 
every family and school-room South. Surely there is need for such a 
periodical. We are pleased to say, that through the influenc of teachers 
we are sending packages of ten, twenty, thirty and forty to one post- 
office. This is noble, and speaks well for the cause of Southern Educa- 
tion. 


Ovr Cius Rares.—We offer the following splendid premiums to the 
getter up of Clubs. For jive subscribers and $5, we will send the sixth 
copy. For ten subscribers and $10, a copy of the Teacher and Barton’s 
High School Grammar. For tweniy-five subscribers and $25, a copy of the 
Teacher and Webster’s New Pictorial Dictionary. For fifty subscribers 
and $50, a copy of the Teacher and the School Teacher’s Library, pub- 
lished by Barns & Burr, of New York, consisting of the following valua- 
ble works: Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching; Northend’s Teacher 
and Parent; Root on School Amusements, Gymnastics, &c.; Mansfield 
on American Education ; Mayhew on Universal Education; De Tocque- 
ville on American Institutions; Davies’ Logic of Mathematics; Hol- 
brvok’s Normal School Instructor, or Teachers’ Guide; Bates’ Institute 
Lectures on Moral Culture ; History of Education, with an Introduction 
by Hon. Henry Barnard, L. L. D.; Higher Christian Education, by B. W. 
Dwight. 
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In making up clubs for the Teacher, it is not necessary that they should 
be sent to the same office. We will send a club of any size to as many 
postoffices as there are names in the club, if requested to do so. 


Music SaLoon.—We are pleased to learn that our enterprising friends, 
Messrs. White, Pfister & Co., have established an extensive Musie Saloon 
three doors west of the ladies entrance of the Exchange, where they will 
keep constantly on hand a large assortment of Instruments, Music, &c. 
This part of the direction of A. 8. Prisrer, extensively known as an ama- 
teur in the delightful art. 


ProritaBLE Emptoyment.—Several young men of good address and 
active business habits, may hear of profitable employment by early appli- 
cation to the Southern Teacher. An agent wanted for every Southern 
State. To insure attention, the application must be accompanied with a 
stamp to pay return postage. 


A Worp rn Sgeason.—The Editor of the Southern Teacher is prepared 
at short notice to furnish School Furniture, made and finished in the 
most superior style, at such reasonable prices as will leave no possible 
excuse for expending money upon uncomely, unsuitable, or coarsely 
made articles. Call at the Teacher’s Exchange, and examing our well 
selected and beautiful models, 


A VatvuasLe Present.—Just received, at the Teachers’ Exchange, a 


beautiful pair of 30 inches, with quadrant and compass, mahogany frames 
ke., &e., of the Manufacture of Newton & Son, London. They are just 
the thing for a College Apparatus. We trust that they will soon find 
their way, a present to some one of our Southern Institutions. They 
would form a valuable addition to any Philosophical Apparatus. 


Teacners’ Excuance.—We would say to our patrons and others desi- 
rous of obtaining books at publisher’s prices, forward your orders to the 
Teachers’ Exchange, Montgontgomery, Ala. We have completed an arrange- 
ment to fill orders at New York prices. Our terms are strictly cash. We 
pay cash for our purchases, and sell for cash. This is the only way to 
secure the lowest rates. 


Our Conrrisutors.—It is pleasing to see our leading articles copied in 
the best journals. We regard it as highly complimentary to the superior 
merit of our contributors. We invite the attention of our readers to the 
first article in the Literary Department, “The Last Constantine,” by Miss 
Chrenshaw, a young lady of no ordinary mind. Her contributions will 
meet always a hearty welcome. 

We have several new contributors. Our list already is not only respect- 
able, but compares favorably with the best. We have been credibly in- 
formed that several of the Northern periodicals are dependent on South- 
ern writers for the best articles that grace their pages. Southern Journ- 
als need not despair of success. Let the South give her own Periodicals 
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the support they merit, and it will not be long before she will have « 
healthy literature of her own. 

Centrat Institute.—We learn that the Central Institute, located in a 
healthy village of the same name, Coosa county, Ala., has recently been 
purchased by Prof. T. C. Bragg, for establishing—not a mimic Col- 
lege, but a Gymnasium,—an Institution where young men can be fitted 
for College, or thoroughly trained for business life. No expense will be 
spared in the way of teachers, and other appliances to make it all the 
term, Gymnasium, imports. Prof. Bragg is an experienced teacher, a ripe 
scholar, and a thorough disciplinarian. We think he possesses the en- 
ergy and other qualities requisite to build up such an institution. The 
number of pupils will be limited. Parents and guardians desirous of 
entering their sons or wards, should address him without delay. 


Nationat Tgacuers’ Assocration.—The third annual meeting of this 
Association is to be held in Buffalo, N. York, on the second Wednesday 
of August. It is announced that arrangements are expected to be made 
for a reduction of fare on the principal lines of travel, and with the ho- 
tels for a reduction in the price of board. 


“Peter Pariey.”—Our telegraphic column, says the Charleston Cou- 
rier, announces the decease of Samuel Griswold Goodrich, widely known 
as “Peter Parley.” 

He was born in 1800, in Ridgefield, Conn., and began active life as a 
publisher, book-seller and stationer, in Hartford. He published after- 
wards a Magazine in Boston, and was many years engaged in periodica! 
publications, and with his Peter Parley series, which secured him rich 
returns. 

In 1851 he received the appointment of Consul at Paris, where he con- 
tinued his studies and literary labors, partly on his own account and 
partly in assisting the efforts of his son, who is known as “Dick Tinto.” 


Femate Coitece For Sate.—A well established Female College now 
doing well, is offered for sale. The buildings are good, location healthy. 
aud in many respects peculiarly desirable. The property is offered very 
low, and terms easy. Application may be made to the Editor of the 
Southern Teacher. 


Acapemigs, CoLLecgs anv Scuoois can obtain through the Editor of the 
Southern Teacher, accomplished Professors and Teachers of any branch 
of Literature, Art or Science. 


Important To Teacners.—Any and all kinds of School, Text, and Li- 
brary Books may be had at publishers’ prices at the Teacher’s Exchange. 
This will enable many to purchase who before were unable on account of 
high prices. 


M. Vasser, a wealthy citizen of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is about to found 
and endow a female college, which will afford to young ladies education- 
al advantages equal to those enjoyed by the sterner sex in Yale, Har- 
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vard and Brown Universities. He proposes to endow it with a fund of 
four hundred thousand dollars. 

Tue Oprtnions or Scnonars.—The Quarto Dictionary of Dr. Worcester, 
has received a cordial welcome from the philologists of England. The 
venerable Charles Richardson, now in his eighty-sixth year, the author 
of Richardson’s Dictionary, has written to Dr. Worcester a congratulato- 
ry letter upon the success of his work. B.H. Smart, the author of a 
Practical Grammar of English Pronunciation, who has devoted a long 
life to philological researches, and whose pronouncing dictionary is a 
standard authority, also gives warm praise to a rival work from this side 
of the Atlantic. The Rey. Richard C. Trench, also well known for his 
philological researches, and Mr. Herbert Coleridge, the Secretary of the 
philological Society of London have both expressed themselves in high 
terms of commendation of Dr. Worcester’s labors. Beside these, the dis- 
tinguished author of the Anglo Saxon Language, the Rev. Dr. Bosworth, 
of Christ-Church, Oxford, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon in that Univer- 
sity, has written a critical letter to Dr. Worcester, in which he praised 
both the matter and the manner of the book. 

Giopes.—We are pleased to notice a growing disposition on the part of 
Superintendents of Education and Teachers to introduce Globes in our 
Common schools and Academies. Their use has been much neglected 
in the primary course of study. With this important aid evén young 
pupils may be taught to solve various interesting problems in Geography 
and Astronomy with the most perfect ease. The best and most desira- 
ble globes are manufactured by Messrs Moore & Nimis, Troy, New York. 
In point of accuracy, elegance and durability, they are unsurpassed.— 
They have been extensively introduced in our Universities and Colleges, 
in preference to those of European manufacture. See advertisement on 
second page of cover. 


Prorzssorsuir 1y Marnemarics.—Any Institution wishing to secure 
the services of an able and experienced professor in Mathematics, may 
address the Editor of the Southern Teacher, and their communications 
will be forwarded to one who can furnish testimonials of the highest 
character from many of the ablest professors South. 

LavGHTeR AND Heaitu.—Cheerfulness is the elixir of life. A hearty 
laugh is more potential for health and virtue than all the potions of pill- 
bags and the creeds of all semi-infidel pulpits. 

Are you unwell? Dangerously bad? Well, do you expect that health 
will come to you, and take possession of your torpid system, as you sit 
communing with your blue spirits ? 


If you wish to remain comfortable and happy “through life’s restless 
din,” you must cultivate hopefulness in your soul. Look on the pleas- 
ant side—not forgetting realities—“ fear not, only believe.” How plain 
and simple nature portrays! how she laughs in the fulness of joy. All 
beings on earth, and in the air, unite in one voice of the purest praise 
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and exultation to Nature’s God. Why despair? Always with melan- 
choly—laugh at something, anything, and nothing; but laugh. Puta 
a pleasant joke on your associate, and allow him to return a similar 
one, 


Laughter is a panacea for ills, bodily and mental. 1t dissipates gloom. 
lightens care, and drives pain and the blue devils off in a hurry! Try it 


Laugh. 


Tue Epucation Most Neevgep.—Learn to labor.—The question is often 
asked, why is it that so few people are snecessful in business, and why 
property finds such an unequal distribution? This man, they say, reciv- 
el the advantages of a good English education, and that man was educa- 
ed at one of of our best colleges. Both have been industrious, honest, 
and economical, and yet neither of them has been successful in business. 
Why is it? asks the New York Express; and that journal’ proceds to 
point out the cause, and in the course of its remarks observes : 

The idea too commonly prevails that a mere knowledge of books is 
the beginning and ending of education. The sons and daughters, espe- 
cially of the rich, grow up with this notion in their heads, in idleness, as 
it were, with little idea of the responsabilities which await them. Their 
natures revolt at the mention of “labor,” not dreaming that their pa- 
rents before them obtained the wealth they are so proud of by industry 
and economy How many young men, college bred though they may 
be, are prepared to manage the estates which their fathers possess, and 
which it may have required a lifetime to acquire? How many young 
women, though having acquired all the knowledge and graces of the 
best schools, know how to do what their mothers have done before them, 
and which the daughters may yet be compelled to do at some period of 
their lives? The children of the poor have to labor or starve, and as far 
as that goes they are educated to be practical. 

The education that scoffs at labor and encourages idleness is the worst 
enemy for a girl, man or woman. Instead of ennobling, it degrades ; it 
opens up the road to ruin. The education which directs us to do what 
we are fitted to, that respects labor, that inculcates industry, honesty and 
fair dealing, and that strips us of selfishness, is the education we do need, 
and that shich must become the prevailing system of the country before 
we.can be as people either happy or prosperous. ‘ 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


We offer our services to procure for our subscribers, or others, any of 
the books that we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard 
to books, the writer enclosing a stamp to pay the postange. 

bax” When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the pub- 
lishers. “ 

Ocr Excuances.--We take great pleasure in commending to the at- 
tention of our readers the following new exchanges which have Leen sent 
to us since our last issve. 

Tue Souruern Howe Jovryxas.—tThis beautiful sheet is published at 
Union Springs, Ala., and is edited by Prof. H. H. Smith. Price $2, inva- 
riably in advance. Prof. Smith is not only a ripe scholar, but a gentle- 
man of great literary taste. Judging from the numbers that we have 
read, we have no hesitation in saying that it will rank among the first 
papers in the South. As its name indicates, it is indeed a “ Home Jour- 
nal,” and as such we predict for it a liberal support. We give it a hear- 
ty welcome to our Sanctum. 

Tue Son or Temperance.—lt is an excellent paper, and worthy of an 
extensive patronage. Terms $2. Strictly in advance. Address IH. Judge 
Moore, Bennettsville, 5. C. 

Mr. Carrotn, Weekty Mirxor.—It is a large sheet, well edited, and 
the cheapest family paper within our knowledge. Terms Sl. Address 
Kellinger & Windle, Mt. Carroll, Illinois. 

Scnoot Montuty.—This paper is published and edited by 1. B Patten, 
M’Kenzie’s Institute, Texas. It is full of interesting matter, and is sup 
plied to subscribers at the low price of $1, per year. 

Nortru Westers Home anp Scuoo. Journst,—Sustains its rank among 
the neatest and best periodicals of the day. Terms per single copy 50cts. 
Address Eberhart and Robinson, Chicago, Illinois. 

TENNESSEE JOURNAL or Epvucation,—for April is on our table, rich in 
all that is useful to parent and teacher. It is conducted by C. L. Ran- 
dolph, Editor, and H. H. Harris and Dannell, Assistant Editors.- 
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Amongstits contributors we find the name of Mrs. L. Virginia French, 
the able editress of the Georgia Crusader. Terms $2,00. 


I Witt Try A Macazine ror Boys anp Grris Gorne to Scnoo..—This 
is one of the most sprightly and interesting Journals that visit our Sanc- 
tum. Itis just such a journal for little folks as we have long desired, and 
is worthy of an extensive circulation. Send for a specimen copy, it is 
only 50 cents a year. Address J. S. Hostetter, Mechanicsburg, Pennsy]- 
vania. 


"Tur Eoucaror,—aA Monthly Journal, Conducted under the Auspicies of th 
Western Pennsylvania Teacher's Association—This is a Monthly Journal of 


52 pp. It is well conducted, and bears the marks of the practical teacher. 


Its pages are well stored with sound, moral and instructive reading mat- 


ter. Terms Sl, per single copy. Address Rey. Samuel Findley, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


Lapies’ Home Macazine’—We know of no Magazine which more de- 
serves a place at every fireside, and the tendency of which is more to el 
evate the mind and heart than the Ladies’ Home Magazine. It is deci- 
dedly the best $2, Magazine published. 


From A. 5. Barnes & Burr, New York: 

Americam Normal Schools; Their history; their workings as embodied in 
the proceedings of the first annual Convention of the American Norm- 
al School Association, held at Trenton, New Jersey, August, 1859. 
This is a handsome & yo, of 113 pp, containidg the discussions and vya- 

rious papers of the Association. It is worthy of a place in every Teach- 

er’s library. 


Our Biste Curonoitocy, Historic and Prophetic, Critically Examined, 
Demonstrated and Harmonized, with the Chronology of profane writers : 
embracing the examination and refutation of the Theonmes of Moderi 
Egyptologists. Accompanied with extensive Chronological and genea- 
logical tables from the earliest records to the present time; a map of the 
ancients ; a chart of the course of empires; and various pictorial illustra- 
tions. Designed for the use of Universities, Colleges, Academiet, Bible 
Classes, Sabbath Schools, Families, &e. &e., By the Rev. R. R. Shime- 
all. 

It is a work of great learning and research, invaluable to the Ministei 
and Theological student. The very low price at which it is published 


renders it available to all. 


From Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co., Boston. 

Latin Lessons and Tables ; Combining the analytic and synthetic methods: 
consisting of Lectures from Ceesar’s Commentaries, with a complete 
system of memorizing the grammar, notes, exercises in translating from 
English into Latin, tables and a vocabulary. By Cyrus S. Richards. 
A. M. 

We regard this as one of the best Elementary works that has come un- 
der our notice. It is just the book in the hands of the right teacher to 
zive the young pupil a correct start. 
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From Derby & Jackson, New York; through Messrs. Woolley & Mose- 
ly, Marion, Ala. 

Adventures and Observations on the West Coast of Africa and its Islands, By 
Charles W. Thomas. A. M. With illustrations from original draw - 
ings. 
The chapters that form this volume were prepared originally for the 

Southern Christian Advocate, at the request of the Ga. Conference.— 

Since their appearance the author has been urged by many distinguished 

individuals to give them to the public in a more permanent form. It is 

a work of more than ordinary mterest. 

The Female Skeptic ; or Faith Triumphant. 

We acknowledge ourselves indebted to the enterprising firm of Messrs. 
Woolley & Mosely of Marion, Ala., for a copy of this interesting work. 
It is said to be of Southern Authorsp. We do not vouch for the truth of 
thisrumor. It is certainly a very creditable production. 

From Lindsey & Blackiston, Philadelphia. 

Campbell’s Agriculture; A manuel of Scientific and Practical Agriculture 

_ For the use of the School and Farm. By J. L. Campbell, A. M. 

This is a field that has been long neglected in our Schools and Colle- 
ges. The work before us supplies a desideratum long felt. We trust that 
it will be the means of waking up an interest on this importrnt sub- 
ject. 

From Ivison, Phiney & Co., New York. 

Elementary Anatomy and Physiology, for Colleges, Academies, and other 
Schools. By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D.. of Amherst College, 
and Edward Hiteheock, jr.. M. D., Teacher in Williston Semina- 
ry. 

This work is designed to present in a familiar style a correct statistical, 
<ophological and graphical compend of the entire subject. It is copious- 
ly illustrated, the drawings containing a minute detail of the parts de- 
scribed in the text. We regard it as an interesting and _ instructive 
work. 

From Moore, Welstack, Keys & Co., Cincinnati. 


The Science of Education ane the Art of Teaching, In two parts. By John 

Ogden, A. M. Fourth Edition, 

We have examined this work with much pleasure and profit. The 
plan laid down is sufficiently comprehensive, and in our view seems to be 
adapted to the wants of the intelligent, thoughtful teacher. It fills a de- 
sideratum long felt. We commend it to the attention of teachers, and 
especially to such as are desirous of improvement. 


The Analytic and Phonetic Word-Book; in which the spelling of wodrs is 
made phonetic, without altering the present orthography, and their 
composition and ortheepy exhibited by their arrangement and classi- 
fication. By J. C. Lachos, A. M. 

It is the best treatise we have met with on this subject; it eminently 
deserves the attention of educators. We commend it to their no- 
tice. 
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Lippencott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer; A coftplete Pronouncing Gazetteer, vo: 
Geographical Dictionary of the World. Containing a notice and the 
pronunciation of .!:e names of nearly one hundred thousand places. 
With the most recent and important information respecting the coun- 
tries, islands, rivers, mountains, cities, towns, &c., &c., in every portion 
ofthe globe. Including the latest and most reliable statistics of popu- 
lation, commerce, &c., &e. Also a complete etymological vocabula- 
ry of Geographical names, and many other valuable features, to be 
found in no other Gazetteer in the English lauguage. Edited by J. 
Thomas, M. D., and T. Baldwin, assisted by several other gentle- 
men. 


It is the fullest and most complete work on this subject ever publish- 


ed. In extent it is equal to an Encyclopedia. No teacher should be 

without a copy. 

A New Latin-English School Lexicon, on the basis of the Latin-Germau 
Lexicon of Dr. C. F. Ingerslev. By G. R. Crooks, D. D., late adjunct 
professor of Ancient Languages in Dickinson College, and A. J. Schem, 
A. M., professor of Hebrew and Modern Languages in Dickinson Col- 
lege. 

In all the elements which go to make up a good School Lexicon, | re 
gard this as altogether superior to any that has come under my notice. 
It is a valuable contribution to school literature. 

The History of the World from the Earliest Period to the Present Time ; Arrang- 
ed so that the whole may be read by periods, or the history of any 
country may be read by itself. Embelished with one hundred and 
twenty engraved illustrations. By Dionysius Lardner, L L D. 

We fully agree with Dr. Frost, the celebrated American Historiogra- 
pher in what he says of this work : 

“Tt is drawn with a masterly hand. The broad lines, the characteris- 
tic features, are all there. The lover of antiquity, the admirer of chival- 
ry, the student of modern politics, will alike be struck with its force and 
truth ; andthe youthful reader may contemplate its bold outline without 
fear of its corrupting his taste, or misleading his judgement.” 


From Messrs Gould & Lencole, Boston. 

Strictures on Rev. Wm. Hague’s Review of Doctors Fuller and Wayland on Do- 
mestic Slavery. By Thomas Merideth, Raleigh, North Carolina. Second 
Edition. 

The chief object of the writer is to repel those accusations of a defama- 
tory nature which have been so liberally brought against Souhtern Chris. 
tians, not only in the pamphlet in hand, but in most, or perhaps all 
anti-slavery productions of the Northern Press. He does not hesitate to 
express it as his opinion that Slavery per se is wholy inoffensive; and 
that the relation of master and slave is in accordance with the general 
precepts of the gospel, as much as that of parent and child. 

We are truly glad to see works of this kind issued from a Boston pres 
of the character and standing of Messrs Gould & Lincoln. If the North 
would lay aside fanaticism, and take a Bible view of slavery, there would 
be an end of dissension on this subject. The publishers have our thanks 
for this tract. We regard it asa word in season. 
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The Puritans ; or Church, Court and Parliament of England, during the 
reign of Edward Sixth and Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins. 


The first volume of this great work had a remarkable success, and by 
the general voice of the best critics the author was assigned a place in the 
front rank of American Historians. The second yolume will be found 
more fascinating than the first. It combines all the charm of romance 
with the truthfulness of history. 

The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records, with speci- 


al references to the doubts and discoveries of Modern Times. By Geo. 
Rawlinson, A. M. 


The sale of the first large edition of this work in a few days may be 
regarded as a fair test of the public opinion in regard to its value. No 
more important work in vindication of the historical accuracy and cred- 
ibility of the Scriptures has ever appeared. It is deserving a place in 
the library of every minister. 


From Smith, Woodman & Co., New York. 


Johnson's Philosophical Charts; A series of ten large Charts, each 34 by 52 
inches, accompanied with an Explanatory key. 


We are better pleased with these charts than anything in the way of 
school improvement that we have lately examined. We have never scen 
anything of the kind before. They embrace three hundred diagrams 
drawn in colored lines upon a black ground, which renders them perfect- 
ly distinct. Another great advantage is, they are equally adapted to all 
the popular text books of the day. 

To teachers without an apparatus they will form a most valuable acqui- 
sition, while those having the advantage of one will find them of great 
assistance in point of time and labor in reviewing their classes. 


From Hickling, Swan & Dilotson, Boston. 

Worcester’s Dictionary ; A Dictionary of the English Language. By Joseph 

E. Worcester, L. L. D. 

We have given this long promised work a careful examination. In 
our opinion, it is the great work of the age. The principles of ortha- 
py adopted are such as to recommend its to the attention of the schol- 
lars, and the method of notation simple and complete. In the case of 
disputed or doubtful words, the author has exhibited such authority as 
will enable the inquirer to decide for himself. Independent of its merit 
a8 &@ pronouncing dictionary, the work is of high value as the most com- 
prehensive vocabulary in our language. 
Worcester’s Academy Dictionary ; A Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Synon- 

ymous Dictionary of the English Language, with the pronunciation of 

the Greek and Latin proper names ; the Scripture proper names ; com- 
mon christian names with their signification ; modern geographical 
names; abbreviations used in writing and printing; phrases and quo- 
tations in Latin, French, Italian and Spanish; the principle deities 


and heroes in Greek and Latin Fabulous history. By Joseph E. Wor- 
eester, L L D. 


This dictionary is designed for the use of Colleges, Academies, High 
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schools, and private libraries. It bears on every page indubitable marks 

of having been carefully and skilfully prepared. 

Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary; A Comprehensive, pronouncing and 
explanatory Dictionary of the English Language, with vocabularies of 


Classical Scripture, and modern geographical names. By Joseph EF. 
Worcester, LL D. 


This dictionary is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the school room. 
It is of convenient size to be used on the pupil’s desk as a hand book of 
constant reference. It contains all the words he will have occasion to 
sonsult. 

Worcester’s Elemntary Dictionary; An Elementarp dictionary for common 


schools, with pronouncing vocabularies of Classical Scriptures, and 
modern Geographical names. By Joseph E. Worcester, L L D 


This dictionary is reduced from the comprehensive, and is especially 
adapted to the use of common schools. 
Worcester’s Primary Dictionary; A primary pronouncing dictionary of the 
English Language, with vocabularies of Classical Scripture, and mod- 
ern Geographical names. By Joseph E.- Worcester, L. L. D, 


This dictionary contains a vocabulary of the common and well authori- 
zed words in the English Language. It is all that its name imports, and 
will be found to be admirably adapted to its department. 


A Pronouncing Spelliny-Book of the English Lenguage. By Joseph E. Wor- 
cester, L. D. 


The orthography and pronunciation of Dr. Woresster’s Dictionary is 
very generally regarded as representing the best usage of the English 
Language. It is doubtless the most accurate, comprehensive, and com- 
plete spelling-book of our language ever published. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 

History of Origin, Formation and adoption of the Constitution of the United States; 
with notices of the principal framers. By George Tckonor Curtis. In 
Two vols. 8 vo, 

A special history of the establishment of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States has been a desideratum in our national literatue. The work 
bears the marks of a critical knowledge of what was necessary, and we 
are pleased to see that it has been happily executed. It deserves a place 
in every library. , 
Preachers and Preaching. By Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D., Author of 

ye Kirwins letters to Bishop Huges,” “‘ Romanism at Home,,’ “‘ Men and 

Things in Europe,” “Parish and other pencilings,” “The Happy 

Home,” &c. &e. 

The design of this work is to incite the Ministry to a higher ‘zeal and 
earnestness in the great work in which they are engaged ; to render them 
more efficient at home and abroad ; to raise the sacred office to the place 
which the great Head of the Church designed it to hold; and to show 
the Church its duty to the ministry. It is worthy the careful perusal of 
both church member and minister. 





